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(Continned from page 110.) 


“When Elizabeth was 17 years old, she 
was offered the hand of Ladislaus [V., King 
of Poland, provided she were willing to be- 
come Catholic. The offensive condition did 
not originate with the king, but was forced 
upon him by the prelates and Woiwods of 
Poland, who boisterously protested against a 
heretic partner of the throne. The Princess, 
less pliant than was Henry IV., spurned to 


purchase her elevation by the sacrifice of re-|joints and the marrow. 


ligious convictions. 

‘* Many had been the afflictions that check- 
ered Elizabeth’slife. Her childhood and youth 
were passed in exile; at the age of 13 she 
lost her father; a beloved brother, Frederick 
Henry, found a sad death by drowning in 
the Zuyder Zee; the heroic struggles of her 
brother Rupert at the head of the Cavaliers 
ended in failure; her uncle, Charles I., died 
by the hand of the executioner; her brother 
Philip, taking vengeance for an affront, killed 
with his own hand a French nobleman, and 
fell at the siege of Rethel; the apostacy of 
her brother Edward, and her sister Louise, 
the dissolute Abbess of Maubuisson, could not 
but shock one so sincerely attached to the 
Protestant faith ; finally, the immoral conduct 
of her brother, Charles Louis, after bis resto- 
ration to the throne, was to her a source of 
silent grief. 

“Tn the tranquil retreat at Herford, Eliza. 
beth found at last the promise of a quiet, con- 
templative life, such as was best suited to the 
sober cast of her mind. She owed the posi- 
tion of Abbess to her cousin, the great Elector 
of Brandenburg, Frederick William, who ever 
stood at her side as friend and protector.” 

“Penn arrived with his companions at Her- 
ford on the 9th of August. Let us cast a 
glance at the two principals in the remark- 
able interviews that then took place. Penn, 
at the age of 33 years, in the flush of manly 
beauty, blending all the graces of the courtly 
gentleman with the fire of the religious en- 
thusiast, looking back upon a strangely check- 
ered life, that had led him from the lawns of 
Oxford to the prison walls of Newgate, the 
determined champion of religious liberty, and 
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Elizabeth, who was then in her 60th year, the 
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definite in her declarations. ‘I can say little 


granddaughter of a king, and who herself|for myself,’ she wrote in answer to a letter 


might have been a queen, an adept in philoso- 
phy, the friend of the sages of her time, still 
seeking an answer to life’s enigmas, which 
science did not give, in religious experience, 
in an inward revelation, such as the ministry 
of Labadie had led hertohopefor. And now 
the young Quaker stood before the old Prin- 
cess, to teach, to convince, to inspire her. 

“On the morning of the 10th of August the 
first meeting took place by appointment, at 
which the Princess, the Countess of Hornes, 
her intimate friend, and a few others were 
present. The impression that Penn made 
buoyed his hopes, and other meetings were 
held in the afternoon, and during the follow- 
ing days. Penn, fully realizing how great 
issues hinged on the present opportunity, 
opened the floodgates of his heart, and spoke 
with the unrestrained fervor of conviction. 
The effect of his pious eloquence appears to 
have been marvellous. ‘The eternal Word,’ 
he says, ‘ showed itself a hammer at this day, 
yea sharper than a two-edged sword, dividing 
asunder between the soul and the spirit, the 
Yea, this day was 
all flesh humbled before the Lord! it amazed 
one, shook another, broke another.’ 

“ As long as the Friends stayed at Herford, 
they were entreated, morning and afternoon, 
to renew their calls, an invitation to stay to 
dinner having been respectfully declined. 
Others also came under Penn’s powerfal in- 
fluence. The young Countess of Hornes was 
very much interested ; a French lady, a com- 
panion of Elizabeth, ‘ from a light and slight- 
ing carriage towards us became intimately 
and affectionately kind and respectful to us.’ 
The servants of Elizabeth, lodgers at the inn 
where Penn stayed, and inhabitants of Her- 
ford that attended meetings were reached by 
the ‘quickening power.’ 

“ At last the hour of parting came, and most 
affectionate was the leave taking. The Prin- 
cess wished to unburden her mind, but over- 
powered by emotion could stammer only, ‘I 
cannot speak to you, my heart is full,’ at the 
same time clasping her hands upon her breast. 
Penn, ‘ melted into a deep and calm tender- 
ness, was moved to minister a few words softly 
to her.’ She recovered, and cordially invited 
him to visit ber again upon his return. This 


he did, arriving at Herford on the 22d of|of all Things.’ 


September. As the proceedings differed very 
little from those at the first visit, a short refer- 
ence to them will serve our purpose. There 
was a new series of ‘tender opportunities,’ 
fervent exhortations, and startling effects. 
Emotion must have ran high. The Princess 
exclaimed : ‘I am fully convinced, but oh! my 
sins are great!’ The Countess of Hornes, 
Penn says, was so overpowered, that she was 
broken to pieces; the French lady is reported 
as improved, zealous, and broken. Very likely 


that Penn addressed to her between his two 
visits, ‘and can do nothing of myself, but I 
hope that the Lord will conduct me in his 
time, by his way, to hisend.’ Though in full 
sympathy with the aspirations of the Friends, 
she took no step to become one of their num- 
ber. She died in February, 1680, and Penn 
paid to her eer touching tribute in the 
second edition of ‘ No Cross no Crown.’ 

“In Frankfort, the pilgrims arrived on the 
29th of August. Their coming had been an- 
nounced to persons of a kindred mind, and so 
they were met, before they reached the city, 
by two prominent men. One of them was 
the merchant Vandewalle, whointroduced the 
three Quakers to a circle of eager friends, that 
gathered in his house. Of all persons whom 
Penn became acquainted with on that occa- 
sion, decidedly the most interesting was the 
enthusiastic Johanna Eleonora von Merlau, a 
woman of more than ordinary mental abilities. 
She is quite a prominent personage in the his- 
tory of the German revival, and her peculiar 
views on important doctrinal points, as set 
forth in her writings, drew upon her general 
attention. Johanna was born 1644, and eon- 
sequently of the same age as Penn. Being 
the daughter of a nobleman, she moved in 
aristocratic society, and was for several years 
court lady to the Duchess of Holstein, but the 
giddy pleasures of her companions had no 
charms for her, and in spite of taunts she led 
a devout, religious life. During this time 
Johanna formed the acquaintance of an officer 
of the army, a Mr. de Bretewitz, the offer of 
whose hand she accepted ; but she was glad, 
when, owing to some misunderstanding, the 
engagement was cancelled, as Bretewitz was 
for her too much a man of the world. Much 
to the regret of the Duchess, Johanna at 
length left her court, and went to reside in 
Frankfort with the widow of a nobleman, M. 
J. Bauer von Eiseneck (born 1641), who, like 
herself, was deeply interested in Jacob Spener’s 
Collegia Pietatis at tho Saalhof. She stayed 
six years in Frankfort, from 1674 to 1680, 
when she gave her hand to the famous the- 
ologian, Dr. Wilhelm Petersen, a voluminous 
author, and now Johanna herself began to 
write works, explanatory of Apocalypsis, and 
in defence of the doctrine of the ‘ Restoration 
Her views entirely agreed 
with those of her husband, but were reached 
independently. 

‘« [t was Johanna Eleonora von Merlau and 
Mrs. Bauer von Eiseneck whom Penn met at 
Vandewalle’s house. Both ladies took a great 
fancy to the Quakers, or as Penn has it, ‘ their 
hearts yearned strongly towards us.’ Johanna 
gave the Friends a particular invitation to 
her house the next morning, which they com- 
plied with. They had, says Penn, a most bless- 
ed opportunity ; the Lord’s power appeared, 


dreaming, perhaps, of a distant domain, that| Penn was led to hope that the Princess would|a student, who resided with a Lutheran min- 
should be blessed with it; opposite to him|accept the ‘testimony,’ but she never was|ister, whom the young woman sent for, was 
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broken to pieces, and a doctor of physic who 


accidentally came in confessed to the truth. 

“ When, after some days spent in Worms 
and Krisheim, the Friends returned to Frank- 
fort, it was again the house of these two pious 
ladies where a meeting was arranged, ‘ whither 
resorted some that we had not seen before.’ 
The religious exercises lasted till 9 o’clock at 
night, and then the Friends had to stay to 
supper. The ladies joyfully consented to an- 
other meeting the following morning (August 
29th), which proved to bs ‘a blessed and 
heavenly opportunity. On tho same morn- 
ing, a more public meeting was held at Van- 
dewalle’s house, which was likewise a great 
success, those present being in a tender and 
broken frame of mind. 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
George Moore, 
(Concluded from page 109.) 


Some of the foregoing extracts from the 
memoranda left by George Moore, evince the 
religious thoughtfulness of his mind, and his 
conscientious concern to be found a good 
steward of the outward wealth committed to 
him. His earlier years were those of a busi- 
ness man of the world. The sudden removal 
of his brother-in-law, his own severe illness, 
and the death of his worthy partner, Grou- 
cock, in 1853, were instrumental inawakening 


THE FRIEND. 


He looked wistfully in my face and said, ‘ Yes, 
I fear no evil. He will never leave me nor 
forsake me.’ Several times after, he said a 
word or two, expressive of the same trast, 
He was soon past much speech. But he knew 
perfectly that he was dying, and his faith 
failed not. 


fellows ; that he recognized the poor, the des- 
titute and the degraded as brethren and sis- 
ters, who had a claim upon his help and sym- 
pathy; in short that he so used his time, 
talents and wealth as to make the language 
of the patriarch Job applicable to himself— 
“ When the ear heard me then it blessed me ; 
and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to 
me: because I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him: the blessing of him that was ready 
to perish came upon me, and I caused the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

He was not ashamed on suitable occasions, 
to avow his religious views. When dining 
with a friend, one of the guests remarked, 
‘‘Surely there is no one here so antiquated as 
to believe in the inspiration of scripture.” 
“Yes, I do,” said George Moore from the 
other side of the table, “and I should be very 
much ashamed of myself if I did not.” Silence 
followed, and the subject was changed. When| more than one mile square. 
the company had retired to the drawing-room,| he sides of the head of the male and sides 
the non-believer in inspiration asked of one of| and back of the neck are of an ash color; the 
the women, “Can you tell me who is the|crown tinged with yellowish green, with a 
gentleman who so promptly answered my in- superciliary and short maxillary line; the mid- 
quiry in the dining-room ?” “Oh, yes! He _ dle of the breast, and edge of the wing yellow; 

| 


snceitiilipaninitn 

For “The Friend.” 

The Black-throated Bunting, (Euspiza Americana.) 
Though this bird may not be familiar to 
most of the readers of “The Friend,” yet it is 
not by any means rare in some of the States, 
though in the eastern portion of our own, 
(Pennsylvania,) it is not frequently met with, 
It appears to inhabit certain localities, while 
in others it is rarely seen ; for instance, there 
is a district of country about six miles north 
of Philadelphia, where some five or six pairs 
of this species can be seen every summer, and 
these birds are confined to an area of not 


my husband.” “I am sorry,” said he, “that| chin, belly, and under tail coverts white; a 
you have told me that so soon, for I —— black notch on the throat diminishing to the 
to say that I have never been so struck with) breast ; wing coverts of a chestnut color; in- 
the religious sincerity of any one. I shall/terscapular region streaked with black, rest 


The death of George Moore was sudden. 


him to a serioas consideration of his spiritual 
condition. He passed through a season of 
great depression of mind, in which he under- 
went many conflicts of spirit. While in this 
condition, he wrote, “Oh that I could feel 


While standing in the streets of Carlisle, in 
the fall of 1876, he was struck by a runaway 
horse, and so severely injured that he lived 
but twenty-four hours after. But though his 
death was sudden, it could scarcely be said to 
be unlooked for. For some time previous, the 
thought of death seemed almost ever present, 
and he often said, “ Let me be ready, ready!” 
He began his diary of 1876 with the follow- 
ing entry: “It may be that I have entered 
on the last year of my mortal career. If so, 


that I had at length entered the strait gate, 
and was travelling the narrow road that 


leadeth to eternal life! As Newton says, I 
know what the world can do, and what it can- 
not do. It cannot give or take away that 
peace of God which passeth understanding. 
It cannot soothe a wounded conscience like 
mine, nor enable me to feel that I could meet 
death with comfort. I feel a constant conflict 
of conscience with inclination, of the desire to 
do right against the promptings of evil. 1 
feel that I am unstable as water—poor, weak 
and simple.” “In another entry, he says, “I 
have been earnestly praying for the last two 
years, for God to give me some sudden change 
of heart, but no sudden change comes.” 

At length some light and comfort began to 
dawn on his soul. “Iam determined,” he says, 
‘for the future not to perplex my mind with 
secking for extraordinary impressions, signs 
or tokens of the new birth. I believe the 
Gospel, I love the Lord Jesus Christ.” “The 
new birth must be a change of mind, from 
ungodliness to belief in and worship of God 
through our blessed Mediator. This is ex- 
pressed in the Old Testament by the promise 
of God: ‘A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you; and 
I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh.’ ” 

He became anxious to show his faith by 
his works. “ Profession,” he says, “must be 
accompanied by practice. At the same time 
~~ works are no justification before God, 

or by the flesh shall no man be justified. The 
believer is justified, but good works must 
prove his claim to the title. Good works are 
the evidence of faith.” Therefore it was that 
he became so abundant in his efforts to pro- 
mote the spiritual and temporal welfare of his 


all that I can call my own? I do believe that 
Jesus will go with me through the dark valley, 
and that I shall have abundant entrance into 
the presence of God.” 

As the time of his death drew near, his wife 
says he often spoke of this and that having 
been finished, done with, and “ ended.”’ 

He had been invited to attend a meeting 
of the Nurses’ Institution at Carlisle, and 
having learned that the object of the meeting 
was to set apart some nurses to help the poor 
and helpless, he said to his wife, “I must go; 
it will be the /ast time I shall be in Carlisle.” 
As he descended the stairs to his carriage, he 
called to his wife, “ What is that passage in 
St. Matthew ?” Do you mean, “I was sick 
and ye visited me?” ‘ No!” he said, “I re- 
member: ‘ Well done thou good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’” 
These were the last words that passed be- 
tween husband and wife in their happy home. 

When the accident had occurred, George 
was carried into an inn near by, where his 
wife soon joined him, she thus describes the 
last scene: 

“ He had so often talked of death while in 
health, and of wishing to be told he was dying, 
and that he hoped I would say three texts to 
him; so I felt that I must tell him. At first 
I said, George, darling ; we have often talked 
about Heaven. Perhaps Jesus is going to 
take you home. You are willing to go with 
Him, are you not? He will take care of you.’ 


never forget it.” of the back immaculate; length, about six- 


what have | to rescue me when stripped of) factory to both, the male evinces his pleasure 


and-a-halfinches. The markings of the female 
are less distinctly indicated. 

They make their appearance in Pennsyl- 
vania, from the South about the 12th of 5th 
mo., and commence nest building about the 
Ist of 6th mo. The female chooses the site 
of their domicile; the male accompanying 
her from burdock to burdock, and from daisy 
to daisy, until she finds a place to her liking; 
but, be it said to her credit, she consults her 
mate as to the fitness of the situation for their 
proposed home, and if the place proves satis- 


by mounting to the nearest tree top and 
chants his fecble attempt at a song, of chee- 
chee-chee-che-che, while his little mate goes 
in search of building material for the con- 
struction of their nest. She, like the Indian 
squaw, performs all of the labor, aided by the 
incessant chanting only of ber mate; and 
though he does not render her any assistance, 
he will o¢casionally descend from his perch 
to inspect her work. 

The nest is placed in a bunch of daisies or 
burdock, generally three or five inches from 
the ground, and is composed of fine dried 
grass, and the smaller roots of plants; it is 
lined with horse hair. The eggs, which are 
four or five in number, are of an uniform pale 
bluish color about the size of a blue bird’s; in 
fact they resemble the eggs of that bird so 
closely that it would be extremely difficult to 
distinguish them, were the nest not found by 
which they may be identified at once. 

Incubation lasts about fifteen days; during 
this time the male performs his humble chant; 
which unmusical as it may be to our ears, is 
no doubt very cheering to his mate. When 
the young are hatched, there are five hungry 
mouths to be fed, and a great many grubs and 
insects are required to satisfy those mouths, 
tiny though they be. When the young are 
able to fly their parents’ labor does not end, 
for we can see five little birds ranged along 
the fence, crying out eagerly to be fed. 

In the course of a few weeks they are old 
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enough toshift for themselves, but they accom-|the chapel myself. So he appointed a day|pany, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and 


pany the old birds when they depart for the 
South; for which journey, they commence to 
prepare about the middle of 9th mo. From 
this time we see them no more until the sunny 
days of the Fifth month bring them to us 
again. W. L. C. 


For “The Friend.” 

Will the Editors please insert the following, 
taken from “ Evans’ Exposition,” if thought 
suitable for the pages of “The Friend,” and 
oblige A. R. 

Towa. 

It appears from the ancient records of the 
religious Society of Friends, that at a very 
early period after its rise, a fervent concern 
was manifested by the body, for the preser- 
vation of its members in the unity of the 
blessed faith of the gospel. A godly care was 
also exercised to guard against the promul- 
gation of those unsound and speculative no- 
tions, which, under various alluring and spe- 
cious forms, the deceitful adversary of man’s 
happiness is so often presenting to the active 
and inquiring mind, to beguile the unwary 
and draw them from their love and allegiance 
to Christ Jesus, the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls. Our worthy Friends were fully aware 
of the danger there is, in endeavoring to 
fathom the inscrutable counsels of an all- 
wise and incomprehensible God, by the finite 
powers of human reason: and in attempting 
to explain away, or to accommodate, the 
awful “ mysteries of the kingdom of heaven” 
to the narrow conceptions of men. They 
therefore encouraged their members to exer- 
cise that humble, confiding faith, which works 
by love; and which, without seeking to com- 
ee “the why and the wherefore,” de- 
ights in simple obedience to the will of God ; 
and in expressing their views on doctrinal 
sre to keep close to the plain and explicit 
anguage of the Holy Scriptures, relying upon 
their divine testimony, as the most authentic 
and perfect declaration of Christian faith, con- 
taining a sufficient explanation of all things 
necessary to be believed in order to salvation. 


For “The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 25. 
EXERCISE OF FAITH. 


and got trustees ; but all that promised to help 
left me to myself. So my little son and ‘me’ 
went to work, and got some stone; the good 
friend who gave the land lent me his horse 
and cart; and we soon set the masons to work. 
Those who read this must remember that I 
was a very poor man, with a wife and five 
small children at that time, and worked io 
the mine underground. Sometimes I was 
forenoon ‘core,’ and when I had taken my 
dinner I should go to the chapel and work as 
long as I could see, and the next day do the 
same. The next week I should be afternoon 
‘core ;’ then I should go up to the chapel in 
the morning and work until the middle of the 
day, and then go home and away to the mine. 
The week following I should be night ‘ core ;’ 
I should then work about the chapel by day, 
and go to mine by night; and had not the 
dear Lord greatly strengthened me for the 
work, I could not have done it. When I was 
about the chapel, I had potatoes to till in my 
garden; and every Sunday I was ‘planned.’ 
Sometimes I had to walk twenty miles, or 
more, and speak three times. I have worked 
twenty hours in the twenty-four ; and had not 
the Lord helped me I could not have done it. 
Bless and praise His holy name, ‘for in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.’ I do 
know He is a friend when all other friends 
leave us; and He will help us to overcome 
our enemies. 

“Sometimes I have had blisters on my 
hands, and they have been very sore. But I 
did not mind that, for if the chapel should 
stand one hundred years, and if one soul were 
converted in it every year, that would be a 
hundred souls, and that would pay me well if 
I got to heaven, for they that ‘turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever.’ So I thought I should be rich 
enough when I got there. The chapel was 
finished after a time: and the opening day 
came. We had preaching, but the preacher 
was a wise man, and a dead man. I believe 
there was not much good done that day, for 
it was a very dead time with preacher and 
people; for he had a great deal of grammar, 
and but little of Father. ‘It is not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.’ If it was by wisdom or might, I should 


A little while after William Bray had done|have but a small part, for my might is little 


that company will never break. I worked in 
my ‘core’ at the mine all the while I was rais- 
ing stone; and as I was living a great way 
from the place where I was building the 
chapel, the Lord helped me again by putting 
it into a gentleman’s heart to give me five 
shillings a month while I was raising stone 
for the dear Lord’s house. At a coffee-house 
near the quarry, when I came up from mine 
last ‘core’ by night, I had my breakfast for 
sixpence or sevenpence, and then away to 
raise stone. When the masons were set to 
work, I had no money in hand, and no bank 
to go to but the bank of heaven. But, thanks 
be to God, that is a strong bank; and I had 
often to go there by faith. At this time the 
Lord sent Mr. T. to me, who said, ‘ You will 
want timber, and lime, and slate, will you 
not?’ I said, ‘ Yes, sir. Then he told me to 
go to his stores, and have what I wanted. 
When the masons wanted money I went round 
collecting, and the friends were very kind and 
gave me money. I went to Camborne, and 
farther west. Amongst other places I went 
to Helston, where there lived a miser said to 
be worth a great deal of money, who was 
never known to give anything to any object. 
When I asked him for something for the 
chapel, he said he could not afford to give me 
anything. I said, ‘You can give me some 
money if you like, and if you do not you may 
soon die, and leave it all behind. Job was very 
rich, but he soon became poor. I am begging 
for the Lord’s house, and if you do not give 
me something the Lord may take you away 
from your money, or your money away from 
you.’ When I told him further that the gold 
was the Lord’s, he said, ‘Go round the town 
and see what you can get, and come to me 
again by and by.’ I said to him, ‘No, you 
have got money, and I mast have some now,’ 
and talked to him about what the Lord would 
do with greedy people. Then he wiped his 
mouth, put his hand into his pocket four or 
five times and talked away, but at last he took 
out two shillings and sixpence, and gave me. 
It was a hard job to get even that from the 
old miser. I do not think Satan let him sleep 
that night because the dear Lord permitted 
me to take half-a-crown from his god. When 
I told some of the friends that I had got half- 
a-crown from him, they said, ‘it was the 


building Bethel Chapel, he believed himself|and my wisdom less. Thanks be to God, the 
called on to become instrumental in building|work is His, and He can work by whomso- 
one at Kerley Downs. He thus continues his|}ever He pleases. The second Sunday after 
relation : the chapel was opened I was ‘ planned there.’ 
“ When this was applied to me I believed it,|I said to the people, ‘You know I did not 
and rejoiced greatly to think that I was honor-| work here about this chapel in order to fill 
ed to work for so good a Master as the King of| my pocket, but for the good of the neighbors, 
heaven, and eartb, and sky. Kerley Downsjand the good of souls; and souls I must have, 
was neara mile from where | lived, in thesame|and souls I will have.’ The Lord blessed us 
parish. At this place there was preaching in ajin a wonderful manner. 
dwelling-house, and a class met in the same] ‘After this the Lord ied me to build an- 
house. The friends had been trying for some|other chapel in the parish of Gwennap. The 
time to get a spot for a chapel, but had been| Lord put it into the heart of a gentleman to 
disappointed. They had made a collection for| grant me a piece of land; and after we had 
the chapel they intended to have, but the site|dug out the foundation, we wanted stone to 
was sold to a man for a higher price after it}build with. The Lord put it into my heart 
had been promised to the society. One of the|to go down by the railway and try to raise 1 
neighbors who owned a farm said to one of|stone. Some one had been there before, and |some fish, and He did. After the meeting was 
the class, ‘ Where is the money you collected|their quarry was poor. They had worked to|over, we went into a coffee-house to get alittle 
so long ago towards a chapel? which you have|the east and to the west, and left a piece of|refreshment ; then we began our meeting, and 
not begun yet.’ He said, ‘If you have a mind|ground untouched in the middle. e went|continued it till midnight, praying to the Lord 
to build a chapel, you may have ground of|{o0 work on this piece, and the dear Lord|to send in the fish. As we came out of the 
me.’ I told the preacher we could have ajhelped me, as He said. Some wondered to|meeting to go to our lodging, there were the 
spot for a chapel, and if he did not call a geet-|see what a lot of stone we got out. But they|dear, poor women with the pilchards on their 
ing to appoint trustees I should begin about| must know I was working for a strong com-|plates, and the fish was shining in the moon- 


greatest mircle ever performed in Helston.’ 
I had a ‘plan’ at St. Just, and after I had 
done my work there I went on to St. Ives, 
and was directed to find out a good man 
named Bryant. St. Ives was a small place 
about the year 1838. Friend Bryant told me 
that I had come to St. [ves at a very poor 
time, for there was but little fish caught that 
year; and some of the people were almost 
wanting bread. ‘It was poor times,’ I said, 
‘with Peter when the Lord told him to let 
down the net on the other side of ‘the ship.’ 
Br. Bryant missed, for 1 had come at a very 
good time, as the event proved. We went up 
to the Wesleyan Chapel ; there were a great 
many lively members and we had a good 
meeting. We prayed to the dear Lord to send 
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light. The women were smiling, the moon 
was smiling, and we were smiling; and no 
wonder, for the dear Lord put bread on many 
shelves that night, and blessed many families. 
We asked the women what fish was taken, 
and they told us that many boats had taken 
ten thousand, and some twenty thousand. 
Against the next day there were, if I mistake 
not, eight thousand casks taken. Some of the 
fishermen said to me, ‘ Now you shall have 
some money for your chapel; and if you will 
get a boat and come out we will give you 
some fish.’ A friend with me, a carpenter, a 
bit used to the sea, got a boat and rowed me 
to the place where the fish were. They 
looked ‘pretty,’ for they were shining and 
leaping about, and the fishermen dipped up 
the fish, and threw them into our boat. I 
thought of the church-ministers, who took 
their tithe of the corn ; but I took mine of the 
fish. When we came to land, the carpenter 
‘told’ up the fish to the people that bougbt 
them, and I took the money, which amounted 
to £6, 15s. 

‘- A druggist, also, promised me the profits 
of one week on medicine sold, which brought 
me two guineas more. Altogether I brought 
away from St. Ives £17 towards the chapel. 
So when I came home I could easily pay the 
masons and carpenters. You see how the 
Lord helped me through all,—first by putting 
it into a gentleman’s heart to let me have a| 
spot to build on; then to get good stone in 
what had been only a poor quarry; also in 
sending Mr. T. to tell me, when I was not 
worth a penny, to go to his store for timber 
and lime and slate ; then in enabling me to col- 
lect so much towards the expense of building; 
and particularly at St. Ives, when the dear 
Lord sent the fish in answer to prayer. He 
has said, ‘Call upon me in the day of trouble, 
and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify 
me. And we are ‘in everything by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving to let our 
requests be made known unto God.’ Bless 
His holy name: I will praise Him and glorify 
Him for ever and ever. ‘O magnify the Lord 
with me, and let us exalt His name together. 
I sought the Lord, and He heard me, and de- 
livered me from all my fears. * * * This poor 
man cried, and the Lord heard him, and saved 
him out of all his troubles.’ ” 





For “The Friend,” 
Charles Wheeler. 


The closing days of the life of Charles 
Wheeler, given by his father Daniel Wheeler, 
have been much before me since witnessing, 
during the past week, a deeply instructive 
scene, that of the closing hours of a dear 
young man who finished his course in the 
the 32nd year of his age: leaving his rela- 
tions and friends with “a comfortable hope” 
of a blessed and happy immortality. 

He was exercised amid his great physical 
sufferings for those who were about him: 
“ Faithfulness— Faithfulness !” to our God, was 
the burden of his deeply exercised spirit: 

ressing it upon us, to “Bring all the tithes 
into His store-house,” &c. 
11th mo. 8th, 1878. 


“Although my dear Charles has been nearly 
two years in a critical state of health, and for 
the last six or eight months rapidly declining, 


would say, ‘if it be the will of my heavenly|&. One evening when in a very ore 
Father, I could enjoy life a little longer ;’ but|state, he remarked, that this was a new kin 
in its more advanced stages he would acknowl-|of conflict to him,—he had long been ae. 
edge, that ‘life is no longer desirable, under|customed to mental conflict; but such posi. 
such an accumulation of suffering: but the|tive physical suffering, he had neither known 
will of the Lord be done.’ About twelve|nor imagined. On being asked which he 
days before his close, he said to me, ‘I am|thought the more difficult to endure, he re. 
going, I see it plainly ;’ and then adverted to|plied, that in his present state, he greatly 
a check which had occurred in his disorder, |preferred the contest allotted him ; but, that 
and had been the means of allowing him to|when in health, when the mind was vigorous, 
see all his family ; speaking of it as a mark|he thought the mental struggle less severe. 
of Divine condescension, quite incomprehensi-| On the morning of the 5th of Second month, 
ble to himself. ‘It is one of the links in that|1840, we thought him very near his close ; 
chain of providences, with which I have been |but he afterwards revived and seemed dis- 
so marvellously encompassed.’ appointed at being again delayed. On the 
He used frequently to compare his own|same day, when in severe pain, he supplicated 
case with those of others in the family who|thus: O! Lord, if it please thee, grant me a 
had preceded him. Speaking about this time |little patience ; for without thy holy aid, itis 
of dear William,* [his brother] he observed, |past all mortal endurance.’ As evening ap- 
‘I know little about bis death, bat I know|proached, he seemed to have an extraordinary 
how he lived; he fed on heavenly food. O!|dread of the coming night, exclaiming de- 
that I were as much prepared for the change |spondingly, ‘another night, another night; 
as he was,—to him to die was but to sink |and truly it proved a season of severe conflict, 
into his Father’s arms;’ adding with much /though the last of mortal suffering. About 
emphasis, ‘blessed are those who can die as|nine Pp. M., a change was noticed which he 
he did.’ soon detected himself, saying, that he thought 
He often spoke of his own unworthiness,|he was dying; and shortly afterwards, ‘O! 
saying, that his only dependence was on the | Lord, if it please thy righteous will, release 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus; andonthishe|me. Blessed be thy holy name!’ A short 
seemed to rest without a sense of fear. Once|time before the close, on being asked if he felt 
or twice, when referring to the composure he | peaceful, he replied calmly, ‘I feel no fear, 
felt, he said, ‘surely I am not self-deceived ;’ | He bade us separately farewell; and I believe 
shortly adding, ‘O! no; it cannot be that|his last connected expressions were, ‘ You are 
the mercy, which has so signally followed me|very kind—the Lord Almighty bless you.’ 
up to the present time should now forsake me.’|The pains of the body seemed all he had to 
On one occasion he said to one of his;contend with: the struggle continued till 
brothers, ‘heed not the world nor the things about four a. M., when he quietly expired, 
thereof; I wish I had heeded it less; and|being apparently sensible till within a few 
once when in great bodily extremity, he ex-|minutes of the last. 
claimed, ‘here is the end of pride!’ He was} Dear Charles’ desire that I should pray for 
frequently engaged in fervent prayer for pa-|him, when on the bed of sickness, often tended 
tience and support, for the pardon of all trans.|greatly to my own humiliation, it being at 
gressions, and a release in the Lord’s time.|that time frequently my lot to be as one un- 
Three days before his death he was heard |able to pray even for myself; and when the 
to say, ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul! and for-|spirit of supplication was at seasons permitted 
get not all His benefits. Even though He slay |to influence my mind, it was not that length 
me, I willtrustin Him. Blessed be His name, |of days should be added to his life or that it 
He has granted me a little relief. One crown-|should be shortened ; but that the will of his 
ing mercy yet remains; and for that I desire|heavenly Father should be done, whatever it 
to waithistime. O! grant me grace for this.|might be; and that all his afflictions might 
Thou, O Lord! art full of compassion and|be sanctified to his eternal benefit: and strong 
gracious, or thou wouldst have abandoned me| were my cries to the God and Father of our 
long ago: even yet I feel my proneness to/Lord Jesus Christ, that though the dear suf- 
rebel. O! let thy Holy Spirit support me | ferer might not be permitted to give us any 
through the few fearful hours that may re-|strikingly comforting assurance of his being 
main ; and grant me patience to wait thy time. |‘ accepted in the Beloved ;’ yet that an evi- 
I ask it for the blessed Saviour’s sake.’ dence might be vouchsafed of his having been 
A text on which he frequently dwelt, was |admitted into that heavenly kingdom, which 
that in Revelations, ‘They shall hunger nojshall never have an end. On looking at his 
more, neither thirst any more,’ &c.; and per- {remains some hours after his departure, to 
haps his own sufferings from thirst, which were |my unspeakable comfort, I saw on his placid 
at times distressing, led him to realize more |counténance that evidence for which [ had 
fully the blessedness of those thus set free|besought the Lord. In the midst of death, 
from the infirmities of the flesh. A few days|there was a sweet angelic smile, surpassing 
before his death, when parched with fever, |that of life, its loveliness none can describe. 
and much exhausted, he exclaimed, ‘I shall} In the course of the illness of my dearest 
soon be where all is rest, and more than rest,’|Charles, and the frequent opportunities we 
referring to the passage, ‘ Eye hath not seen,’ |had of close converse on subjects of the highest 
ania : ; importance, he never once brought into view 
waa, Wher, ion he of Wet ois having forsaken al rom an apprehension 
“Tg ° : : *|of duty to accompany me on the long voyage 
ro life. © consumption, which magitly (emt in the South “ton 4 To have reminded him of 
The life of William Wheeler had been marked by |@ Sacrifice which had cost him so much; and 
watchfulness and prayer, and a conscientious regard to} which [ humbly believe was not only called 








he did not appear entirely to lose the idea of| the pointing of Divine wisdom in the discharge of his/for, but accepted at his hands, by Him who 
recovery, until about a fortnight before his|T¢ligious duties, as well as by an active and diligent at-|haq repared the offering, would have raised 


decease : of its great uncertainty he was fully | 
aware. 


tention to his concerns in business ; his end was emi- . ake Sieg . ; 
be nently crowned with peace, and an humble and confid- la feeling of honest indignation in his mind,— 
In the early part of his illness he 'ing trust in redeeming mercy.” 


that an idea should be entertained of any 
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merit being due to him, or that he had any 
act of dedication to lean upon, or to plead his 
cause. On the contrary, he seemed truly to 
possess nothing of his own, but the infirmi- 
ties incident to the frailty of human nature; 
often dwelling on his own unworthiness of 
the least of all the Lord’s mercies extended 
to him, and alluding to them in humble grati- 
tude. Doubtless it was best that he should 
cherish so humble a view of himself; and I 
never found it my place to throw out any 
hint, by way of encouragement to his often 
drooping mind: preferring to commit him 
into the hands of Him who judgeth righte- 
ously, whose compassions fail not; and who 
never faileth freely to forgive all that have 
nothing of their own to pay unto their Lord, 
—who are truly poor and of a contrite spirit. 
DanieL WHEELER.” 


For “The Friend.” 
The Yellow Fever. 

The following narrative, written by 8. 
Landrum, «a clergyman of Memphis, detailing 
his personal trials in the pestilence which bas 
recently swept away so many of our fellow- 
citizens in the South, probably represents the 
experience of hundreds of others; and will 
give a more vivid picture of the serious charac- 
ter of such a visitation than could be derived 
from general statements. It was published 
by the Religious Herald. 

‘On the first of August we occupied for the 
first time a beautiful new residence, in one 
of the healthiest portions of the city. Our 
family consisted of parents, two sons, and a 
colored woman. One of these sons was city 
editor of a daily paper, and the other a law 
student. We were all pleasantly occupied, 
and our family gatherings for meals and de- 
votion were happy indeed. 

“ Karly in the month the fever made its ap- 
pearance in North Memphis, a mile or more 
away from our home. Then began the stam- 
pede of citizens, going by day and night, 
amounting to such a panic as I never saw 
before. 1 considered the question; I knew 
well what the plague of 1873 was, and of 
course, dreaded a second trial of its horrors; 
but my course was clear; I was to remain, 
whoever might leave. I went to the citizens’ 
meeting ; aided in its organization ; took my 
place on a ward committee, and went to work. 
I requested my wife and sons to leave. The 
older one said his duty was to remain with 
me, and there was no place for discussion. 
Mrs. L. and the younger son agreed to retire 
for a few miles only. 

“On the 29th of August, my son brought 
our postmaster, and also one of the proprietors 
of the Avalanche, to our house: he had an at- 
tack of the fever. My son, in his magna- 
nimity, put — Thompson, the postmaster, 
in his own room. Up to this time there had 
been no fever in our immediate neighborhood. 
While — Thompson was dying at ten o’clock 
at night, my family physician sent for me. 
I found him hopeless with the fever. Such 
quantities of black vomit as he threw up, I 
had never seen before. ‘ My pastor,’ he said, 
‘I wanted to tell you my peace with God is 
perfect. My mother taught me about Jesus, 
and I shall soon see him and her.’ Later in 
the night he was trying to sing. On reaching 
home just before day, I found — Thompson 
had just passed away. With alittle group of 
attendants, I buried those two the next morn- 
ing. From four to six was a large attend- 
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ance at a funeral ; later in the epidemic there| We were both very feeble, and there was no 
were generally no attendants at all. church member, no neighbor, no citizen to go 
“On the 8th of September, my son Herbert| with us. The two nurses, one an Italian and 
was attacked violently. We watched him, O/the other a Negro, were our only attendants 
how anxiously and sadly, for three days and/|to and from the grave. There was no neglect 
nights. He died on the 11th. On the morn-jin this matter, no one to censure, but it shows 
ing of that day his mother was smitten, and|to what extremities the plague reduced our 
at six o’clock in the evening I was seized |people.” 
with the plague. For two days I had from 
time to time talked with him about his death. 
He professed faith in Christ in Savannah, 
during brother Karle’s meeting there, and 
declared to the last bis firm confidence in the 
merits of Jesus Christ. He told me about his 


For “The Friend.” 
The Chemistry of Plant Growth. 


(Continued from page 106.) 


The general distinction between organic 
and inorganic substances, is the fact that the 
affairs ; suggested the character of his burial, |former are carbonized or charred by the ap- 
and affirmed his willingness to die. I called|plication of a dry heat, while the latter are 
his attention to the fact that he might have|not. Many of the latter are also indispensa- 
gone away, and that he was dying for me. He|ble to plant and animal life. Thus without 
replied, ‘I would do the same thing again in| phosphorus it would be impossible for higher 
similar circumstances.’ ‘ Only this,’ said he, |forms of life to exist. It must not then be 
‘I regret ; I leave my life so unfinished.’ supposed that because carbon, oxygen, hydro- 

“On the 10th of September, our cook, Eliza,|gen and nitrogen are supplied in abundance 
who had been with us for years, and whom |to vegetation, it has all needed to complete 
we all loved, died with the fever. I left my its full development. Unless certain inorganic 
son several times at her request to read and | elements exist in the soil in abundance, growth 
pray with her as she was passing away. is stunted 

“Tt is a bitter thought that, for the lastsix} Animals too require the presence of these 
hours, Herbert was left in the hands of a/jinorganic materials. Phosphorus is a very 
strange nurse; neither parent being able to important element of bone and nerve tissue. 
see him and speak a last word of farewell. |About one-half the weight of bones is phos- 

“When Herbert died, George wasin Georgia} phate of lime, and one-fifth of this is phos- 
at his grandfather's, having carried my friend,| phorus. In an infant eight per cent. of the 
Dr. Boggs’ children to their relatives. I had|brain is phosphorus, which increases to six- 
a telegram sent to each of my children not to teen or over at maturity and diminishes in 
come to Memphis. On learning, however,|old age. While the brain of an adult idiot 
that his brother was dead, and his parents contains no more than that of a child. Iron 
sick, George set out at once to cast his lot/exists in the blood, sulphur in the muscles, 
with ours. * * * To my great surprise,/and chlorine and sodium in various fluids of 
on Sunday, the 15th, George entered-my room.|the body. 

I shrieked with horror: ‘You are adead man!| But animals are not constituted so as to 
Is not one son enough to sacrifice to this|derive their materials directly from the soil, 
plague! Fly from this place!’ He quietly|The plant first seeks them out, appropriates 
said: ‘Father, be quiet. We are not afraid them to its own growth, and puts them in a 
to die. I have laid aside all my ambitious condition to be useful to the animals. We 
views, and do let me help you while I live. I have seen that the two great kingdoms of 
have felt that God was with me all the way, |life, are entirely dependent on each other, for 
and especially since leaving Chattanooga.’ I keeping the proper supply of carbonic acid in 
yielded to his wishes. He found our house the air. Here we have another dependence 
in the hands of strangers—black and white.|of the higher life on the lower, for bringing 
Some of these yellow fever nurses are drunk- | these essential elements to its existence, into 
ards. They seek a good supply of stimulants a form which adapts them to its use. 

for their patients, and they drink freely them-| Though so essential to animal and vegeta- 
selves; and often appropriate what they find ble life, these inorganic materials, are really 
of valuables in the rooms and houses of the;but a very small proportion of the plant. 
dead. Changes of nurses were needed in our|'They constitute the ashes which remain after 
house, and he made them promptly; thus|complete combustion. Sulphur and phos- 
contributing to our recovery, and especially | phorus belonging to this class, pass off as 
that of his mother. Three days after his| gases, with the organic element. 

arrival, George was the subject of the fearful}; The following table gives their proportion 
fever. He went out a mile and & half to pass|in a few common crops. 

the night at the residence of Dr. Boggs. Af- 
ter suffering all night, he was moved to a 
house a little distant, and placed under the 
treatment of Dr. McFarland, of Savannah, 
Ga. Our reports of him for three days were 
favorable. He grew worse on Sunday, the 
22nd, and on Monday I left my house for the 
first time; indeed I had not been out of bed 
fora day; and went to my son. Most per- 
sons thought it would kill me, but God kept} From this we notice that over 90 per cent. 
me. I watched him and directed his nurses|of vegetable matter, is provided by natural 
for two days and nights; frequently talking| circumstances, and in most cases a large pro- 
with him of death ; repeating Scripture, hymns, | portion of the remainder. Yet all of this will 
&c., and praying with him. not sustain plant growth, if the few ingredients 

“When he died on the 25th, I returned|which often have to be supplied by human 
with the heavy message to his feeble mother.|agency are lacking. Man is asked to perform 
Now we had ‘sorrow upon sorrow.’ The|but a trifle of the work, of crop nourishing, 
next morning early we went to bury our dead.!and that trifle consists largely of transport 
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ing to the soil, the clements elsewhere pro- 
vided by nature. There are about eighteen 
inorganic elements, which plants use more or 
less in their growth. Of these it will only be 
necessary for us to notice eight, as being the 
most extensively diffused, viz:—iron, chlorine, 
sodium, calcium, potassium, sulphur, phos- 
phorus and silicon. Iron exists combined 
with oxygen in sufficient abundance in most 
soils. It has been found that plants cannot 
perfect their green coloring matter without 
the presence of iron. Sodium and chlorine 
are used in only moderate amounts, by vege- 
tation, and may be derived from common salt. 
If in the ground they are used in small quan- 
tities. But healthy plants have been raised 
in soil destitute of them. Sulphur is obtained 
from sulphate of lime (plaster,) and is also an 
ingredient of all artificial phosphates. 
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For *‘ The Friend.” 
Novel Reading and the Young. 


There is a class of literature very exten- 
sively published and read at the present day, 
which it is to be feared has an influence for 
evil largely under-rated; and which cannot 
but be viewed with anxiety by all those traly 
concerned for the welfare of our country, or 
interested in the education of the rising gen- 
eration. I allude to those publications known 
as novels, weekly story papers, and maga- 
zines. It may seem strange to imagine that 
any readers of ‘‘The Friend” should need a 
caution on this subject, but the evil is so wide- 
spread, so specious, and so frequently over- 
looked, that the writer, feels like protesting 


from possessing them, or having access to 
them in our pablic libraries. 

I have read somewhere that, “ True cultare 
brings out the common human mind in all, 
and the rare gifts in few.” There is nothing 
more promotive of true culture than the read. 
ing of instructive and well selected books,— 
they elevate the mind, enlarge the ideas, and 
teach the reader to form just opinions of men 
and things. How important is it, then, that 
young people should have placed before them 
that style of literature, which will tend to in- 
struct, and not degrade them; not that it is 
necessary to tire their brains with essays of 
a scientific or philosophical character; but 
their attention can be turned to truthful and 
quiet recitals of home-life, to biographies, to 


against what he considers a fruitful source of history, to the wonders of nature, and above 


In the |trouble to parents, and moral and mental in- 


form of sulphuric acid it seems to be neces-\J¥"y to the young. 


sary to agricultural plants. Calcium comes 
from lime, which in an unslacked state is 


ny one living in one of our large cities, 
will observe that books and periodicals of the 


calcium oxide, and combines in slacking with description mentioned are for sale at most 


water or with moisture from the air. Besides 
being a necessary constituent of vegetation, 
it has other offices to perform, for the plant. 
Most soils contain a quantity of animal or 
vegetable matter, which if it be decomposed, 
can be used as plant food. This is very 
often surrounded by a quantity of carbonic 
acid gas, which prevents the access of oxygen. 
Without oxygen the decomposition cannot go 
on. The burnt lime absorbs this oxygen 
going back to its original state of carbonate 
of lime, and permitting the air to facilitate 
decay. It also assists in the decomposition 
of some mineral substances, which are thus 
prepared for use, and has a value in certain 
heavy soils, by making them more loose and 
friable, thus permitting the passage of air and 
moisture more readily. 
in the form of land plaster. As this requires 
about 400 times its volume of water to dis- 


solve it, it is most efficient in damp ground, | 


or during a wet season. Its value in retain- 
ing ammonia has already been spoken of. 
Silicon does not exist in a free state, but com- 
bined with oxygen. It is most commonly 
known in the form of the beautiful six-sided 
crystals of quarts or amethyst, or in irregular 
masses, which are then called flint. Sand 
usually consists largely of silica, and when 
cemented together by some natural cement, 
it constitutes a rock variously called sand- 
stone, freestone and brownstone. In these 
forms it is entirely insoluble in water and 
acids, and of no possible use as a fertilizer. 
Silicates of potassium and calcium existing 
in many soils, are however slowly decomposed 
by carbonic acid, the silica unites with water, 
and forms what is usually known as soluble 
silica, and is thus taken up by the plant. As 
there is abundance of it in all soils, it is prob- 
able that this action, though very slow in its 
operation, produces sufficient soluble silica for 
all purposes of growth. It goes into stalks 
of wheat, corn, and the stiff grasses that grow 
on marshy land, and forms the hard, shining 
outer sheath. It does not seem to be like cal- 
cium indispensable to these plants, as healthy 
wheat has been matured with almost no silica, 
but when present it is taken up in large quan- 
tities. 
(To becontinued.) 


—_—~sa_—_ 


Peace in this life consists not in an exemp- 
tion from suffering but in a voluntary accept- 
ance of it.—Fenelon. 





Lime is also added | 


stores and news-stands; that they are sold 
very cheaply, and in such a form as to be 
easily secreted by their youthful readers. 
‘Some lay claim to greater respectability than 
others, but it is questionable whether the very 
|best do not but inspire a dislike for serious 
reading, and whet the appetite for something 
still more exciting and hurtful. 

What is the general character of these 
works of fiction, and what is their tendency ? 
In the first place they almost invariably give 
incorrect ideas of life as it really is. They 
tell of impossible actions by boys and girls; 
represent vicious deeds as noble; and portray 
\vice in brilliant colors. They speak of virtue 
|as cowardice ; are apt to ridicule religion and 
religious people; they frequently make the 
good appear as hypocrites, and misrepresent 
\the trae relations between parents and chil- 
dren. Their tendency is to familiarize their 
readers with wickedness, either in its more 
gilded or hideous forms; and to teach that 
riches are the great aim in life. They almost 
universally give a distaste for study, and teach 
a habit of superficiality; while in many in- 
stances they are undoubtedly a cause of nerv- 
ousness to children, and directly tend to 
weaken the mind. 

Novel readers would have us believe that 
at least some stories are effective agencies of 
good; that they are instructive, that they 
teach noble principles, and inculcate good 
morals; and that reading them is a pleasing 
and harmless way of passing the time. In 








all to the truths of the Bible. They should 
learn to depend on literature entirely free 
from exaggeration, and from the objection. 
able features mentioned above, and which will 
direct their affections and thoughts towards 
the truly beautiful. Such publications can be 
found for them, and will be appreciated by 
them. When these facts shall have become 
more generally recognized ; and when parents 
and guardians of the young shall more cor- 
rectly estimate, than many now do, their re- 
sponsibility in the matter; then will the rising 
generation grow up, not only intellectually, 
but also morally and spiritually the better 
| for it. 


llth mo. 1878. 





[In transferring, at the request of the au- 
thor, the following from the journal in which 
it originally appeared, to our columns, we 
have taken the liberty of omitting a few 
lines. The Friend to whom it refers was a 
valued contributor to the pages of our Jour- 
nal ; and we doubt not many of our readers 
will recall with interest the series of inform- 
ing and interesting articles, entitled “Random 
Notes,” in which she had gathered some of 
the reminiscences of her travels in Europe. 
Those who have not attempted to prepare 
such a series of sketches, (extending in this 
case to thirty in number,) can scarcely appre- 
ciate the amount of time and mental labor 
required to provide in this way for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of their readers.] 


For the “Muncy Luminary.” 
In Memoriam. 


The dark shadow that has passed over our 
valley has saddened many bearts. The re- 


reply to this it can be said, that instances (if) movalof Susan Ecroyd Lippincott has brought 


such exist) are exceedingly rare in which a 
novel teaches a good moral; for generally 
they are compelled to picture vice in some 
way or other, in order to illustrate the good 
effects which they claim to produce; and it 
certainly cannot be desirable to teach children 
the temptations and sins of the world, sup- 
posing that by so doing their feet will be 
turned into the right direction. As regards 
reading these works being a recreation, any 
one candidly viewing the subject, cannot fail 
to see that the cost far counterbalances any 
supposed benefit derived from doing so. To 
sum it all up, then, we find there is hardly 
anything to recommend, and much to be said 
against them; they are a deadly poison to 


poignant sorrow to her relatives and loving 
friends. Near the home of her childhood and 
youth, and among scenes she so fondly loved 
and so sweetly sung, they have laid down her 
fair form to be seen of them no more on earth. 

Our lamented friend was endowed with ex- 
quisite sensibilities, and drew inspiration from 
every scene of beauty andsublimity. Whether 
among the grand old canons and mighty 
peaks of Colorado and California, or the 
Alpine glories of Switzerland, the sweet and 
quiet greenery of her beloved England, or the 
rich coloring of classic Italy, her poetic and 
artistic sympathies throbbed in rapturous re- 
sponse. But from all these her heart ever 
turned to the vale of her childhood with 4 


cast before the young, whether in the shape| yearning that would not be stilled. Her na- 
of juvenile books or papers; and too diligent) tive nobility of character was adorned by the 


care cannot be exercised to prevent boys and 


graces of the humble christian. Years of in- 


girls acquiring a taste for such works, cither] timate acquaintance with her did but increase 
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the admiration that casual intercourse awak- 
ened, and the perfections of her character con- 
tinued to develop as age and experience ex- over J 
panded her sphere. The Power of Gentleness.—It is related that 
A friend writing of her remarks: “I have|® belated stranger stopped all night at a 
ever felt for her a tender affection and a very|farmer’s house. He noticed that a slender 
high appreciation of her native refinemtnt of/little girl, by her gentle ways, had a great 
character and superior intellect. There was|influence in the house. She seemed to be a 
something so truly womanly and sensitive in|bringer of peace and good-will to the rougher 
her nature that her literary taste never car-|Ones in the household. She had a power over 
ried her beyond the range of the affections|#0imals, also, as the following shows: 
and the domain of domestic duty. Buttome| “The farmer was going to town next morn- 
her spiritual attainments and sympathy, her |ing, and had agreed to take the stranger with 
warm love for her Saviour, were the diadem|him. The family came out to see them start. 
that crowned the whole, and gave her society |The farmer gathered up the reins, and, with 
a charm I shall never forget. I have, I trast,|@ jerk, said: ‘Dick, go ‘long! Bat Dick 
rofited in such intercourse with her, and|didn’t ‘go ‘long.’ The whip cracked about 
corned from her attractive example that ‘the|the pony’s ear, and he shouted, ‘ Dick, you 
ways of wisdom are those of pleasantness, and |rascal, get up!’ It availed not, then came 
her paths peace.’” down the whip with a heavy hand; but the 
An intimate friend of her early years writes: |Stubborn beast only shook his head silently. 
“In our youthful days we were fast friends, |A stout lad came out and seized the bridle, 
and the intimacy then formed continued|9nd pulled, and yanked, and kicked the re- 
through life, and time never impaired in any |bellious pony ; but not a step would he move. 
degree the friendship and attachment of early |At this crisis a sweet voice said: ‘ Willie, 
life. Her many rare qualities of mind and|don’t do so.’ The voice was quickly recog- 
heart were always appreciated by me, and as|nized. And now the magic hand was laid on 
I dwell upon the life thus ended upon earth, | the neck of the seemingly incorrigible animal, 
am truly thankful to have been permitted to|and a simple, low word was spoken. Instantly 
know and to love, as I did, so beautiful a|the muscles relaxed, and the air of stubborn- 
character.” ness vanished. ‘Poor Dick,’ said the sweet 
To few, perhaps, can the following lines, |V0ice, and she stroked and patted softly his 
by Whittier, be more appropriately applied, neck with those child-like hands. ‘Now, 
as they sum up the graces of her christian|#long, you naughty fellow,’ in a half-chiding, 
womanhood: but in a tender voice, as she drew slightly on 
“She kept her line of rectitude the bridle. The pony turned and rubbed his 
With love’s unconscious ease, head against her arm for a moment, and 
Her kindly instincts understood started off on a cheerful trot, and there was 
All gentle courtesies. no further trouble that day.” 
The stranger remarked to the farmer: 
“ What a wonderful power that hand pos- 
sesses |” 
The reply was, 
“Oh, she’s good! 
thing loves her.” 
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draw correct lines, and the vigor to fill them 
up with our might.—Ann Taylor. 





The dear Lord’s best interpreters, 
Are humble Christian souls, 
The gospel of a life like her’s 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


From scheme and creed the light goes out, Everybody and every- 
The saintly fact survives, 
The blessed Master none may doubt, 


Revealed in holy lives.” 


Our precious friend left many proofs of her 
poetic powers, but none can we more appro- 
priately adduce than the following, written 
upon the steamer after having bade farewell 
to her English friends, the last of whom was 
a beloved cousin, on the eve of her return 
homeward. They are the last metrical lines 
she wrote, and now seem to us to have been 
sadly prophetic : 


“She slips away from her river moorings, 
And spreads her wings for a seaward flight ; 
A blue mist falls on the toil-worn city, 

As we speed away in the dusky night. 
Fading away—fading away ! 
I shall fade from their life away! 

As the ship sails down to the distant bay, 

As the sun dies out of the summer day, 
So shall I fade from their life away! 


But memory dwells with a softened pleasure, 
On pictures that time will never efface, 
And ever within the golden setting, 
There lingers the charm of a fair sweet face. 
Fading away—fading away ! 
I shall fade from their lives away! 
As the ship sails down to the distant bay, 
As the sun dies out of the summer day, 
So shall I fade from their lives away i. 
J.S. L. 








From the accounts now received from the 
extended district within which the Yellow 
Fever has been prevailing during the flast 
four months, it may be hoped that its ravages 
have ceased, and that the inhabitants of that 
section of our country are entering on the en- 
joyment of their usual share of health. 

Much has been said and written respecting 
the causes producing the destroying pestilence, 
and of the means supposed to be adequate for 
its prevention, or to control its spread, and a 
commission has been appointed to make a 
thorough investigation into the subject, and 
report the result of their labors. 

The remote causes of epidemic diseases are 
generally, if not always, outside the body, 
affecting, when absorbed, the natural func. 
tions of different organs, so as to produce ir- 
regular action and excite a morbid condition. 
Although names have been given to these 
supposed morbific agents, as “ malaria,” ‘‘ or- 
ganic virus,” &c., produced by natural causes, 
Opposing duties, though sometimes talked|in some occult way, yet little or nothing is 
about, do not, as I conceive, exist. That'really known of their constituent elements or 
which God does not require is not duty, and'the manner in which they are compounded. 
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believed to give rise to different diseases, as 
well as to ward off their fatal effects when 
unhappily developed, and it is a pressing duty 
carefully to investigate the conditions that 
experience has proved are generative of these 
causes, and to store up and use the knowledge 
that may enable to avert the spread, or lessen 
the fatal characteristics of diseases that prey 
upon the human family. 

Man’s own wilfulness and perverse indul- 
gence of his natural appetites are, in one way 
or another, fruitful sources of the pain and 
sickness he suffers, and it is hardly probable 
he will ever fully understand the nature of 
all the uncontrollable agencies that give rise 
to the phenomena of disease ; certainly he can 
never free himself from the effects resulting 
from the incessant variation in the weight, 
temperature and moisture of the atmosphere 
in which he lives and breathes, each of which 
exert a potent influence on the functions of 
his body. 

Perhaps the most fatal diseases are those 
generally spoken of as “contagious; that is, 
they are propagated by some emanation from 
the bodies of those affected with some one of 
them, passing to another who is in health, 
and producing a specific train of symptoms, 
ever the same in character, though varying 
in their severity. These emanations are sup- 
posed to be organic poisons generated in the 
diseased system, thrown off by some one of 


£°|the emunctories, and absorbed by those ex- 


posed to them ; but little or nothing is known 
of their intrinsic nature. 

It is an humbling consideration that the 
buman system may become so vitiated as of 
itself to distil a poison that renders approxi- 
mation to it dangerous and often destructive, 
and it has been contended that there must 
always be some external generative agency. 
But contagious diseases, such as Small-pox, 
Diphtheria, &c, must have had a beginning 
somewhere, and at some time, and there is no 
good reason given why the system may not 
become so terribly deranged and depraved by 
physical or mental causes, that some of its 
secretions will be converted into a poison 
communicable to others exposed to its con- 
tact. Sudden fright has been known to change 
the color of the hair in the course of a few 
hours, and a case is recorded where the same 
cause covered greater part of the body with 
warts in a short time; there is therefore noth- 
ing incredible in the theory of other corrupt- 
ing agencies changing some of the secretions 
into a poison analogous to that of the serpent. 
But these are questions that may be left to 
doctors to discuss and decide, and perhaps the 
report of the Commission appointed may 
throw some light upon them. 

Our object, when we took up the pen, was 
to call the attention of our readers to a con- 
sideration of this subject, rarely if ever allad- 
ed to in the various disquisitions put forth on 
the awful scourge that has been passing over 
so large a section of our beloved country. 
Formerly it was a common opinion that pes- 
tilences—whether epidemic or contagious— 
were of direct supernatural origin, inflicted 
on communities as chastisement for sin. But 
with us at the present day, the attention of 
the people is so constantly turned to theories 
relative to the natural or secondary causes 
supposed to have originated, or invited the 
lodgment and propagation of the Yellow 



















he never requires exertions inconsistent with | Yet medical science and hygienic art have|Fever in the South, and so much has been 
each other. 


What we need is wisdom to done much to remove or modify the agents 


said—and properly said—of the manifested 
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sympathy and generous aid extended by the 
North for their suffering brethren. as con- 
tributing to the removal of the hostile feeling 
so rife during and since the civil war, that 
there is danger of altogether overlooking the 
serious lesson we ought to learn from the visi- 
tation that has swept so many thousands into 
eternity, and desolated so many once joyous 
homes. 

With full belief in the production of the 
“pestilence that walketh at noon-day” from 
natural causes—as before expressed—we are 
equally convinced that it is permitted and in- 
tended by Him, in whose hand are the issues 
of life and death, to awaken the forgetful and 
rebellious people to a sense of their sins, their 
estrangement from and ingratitude to the 
Author of all their blessings, and rightful 
claimant of their obedience and love. But 
alas! it is the fashion of the day, among a 
numerous class, to strive to thrust the omnipo- 
tent and omniscient Jehovah away from the 
immediate superintendence, ordering and sup- 
port of the workmanship of his holy hand, to 
substitute therefor what they call the reign 
of law, and so do away with all supernatural 
interferences, even in the being, and in the 
affairs of men. But the true Christian knows 
that He is the source and centre of all life, 
and in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being. Though ‘He sitteth upon the circle 
of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers,” yet is He the Dispenser of life 
and the means for supporting it, and He gives 
heed whenever it ceaseth; He heareth the 
young ravens when they cry for food, and not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground without his 
notice. 

There is abundant evidence in Holy Scrip- 
ture that the Most High ruleth in the king- 
doms of men, and sendeth forth death-dealing 
maladies to execute punishment on communi- 
ties that persistently rebel against his laws. 
He commanded Moses to tell his chosen peo- 
ple of old, “If thou will diligently hearken to 
the voice of the Lord thy God, and will do 
that which is right in his sight, and will give 
ear to his commandments and keep all his 
statutes, J will put none of these diseases upon 
thee, which I have brought upon the Egyptians, 
for Iamthe Lord that healeth thee.” We must 
confess that the people of these United States 
in practice fall very far below the Christian 
standard which they profess to acknowledge 
as binding upon them. Wickedness stalketh 
abroad throughout the land, and He who 
looketh at the heart and knoweth the way 
that we take, hath shaken his rod over us in 
judgment, and it may be in mercy, if the peo- 
ple will be willing “to hear the rod and who 
hath appointed it,” and learn righteousness 
while his judgments are in the earth. 

Let none flatter themselves with the idea that 
wickedness abounds more generally among the 
people where death has been reaping so large 
a harvest, and that other communities may 
escape; the lesson taught by our Saviour to 
those who told Him of the Galileans whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices, 
is applicable to every part of our nation, 
“Think ye that they were sinners above all 
who dwell in Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay, 
but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.” 

May we lay these considerations seriously 
to heart, and be concerned individually so to 
walk, day by day, in the Lord’s counsel and 
fear, as to find favor in bis holy eyesight, and 


move Him to withhold the farther display of 
the rod of his anger, and bless the nation with 
his preserving care. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The managers of the coal combi- 
nation have decided to make the quota for the current 
year 17,000,000 tons, an increase of 2,000,000 tons. The 
allotment to the Reading Coal Company is 832,587 
tons. . 

The annual report of the operations of the postal 
money order system, shows there were 4143 offices at 
the close of the fiscal year; 5,613,117 domestic money 
orders were issued, amounting to $8,442,355; 128,788 
international orders were issued, representing about 
$2,000,000. Deducting all expenses the money order 
service yielded a net profit to the Government of about 
$3,000. 

The aggregate expense in operating the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing of the Treasury Department 
during the year, was $538,861.33. During this time no 
counterfeit has appeared on any of the work executed 
by the Bureau. 

The United States Government has purchased, 
through a New York banking-house, sterling exchange 
to the amount of about $5,500,000, required by the 
Halifax award, to be paid to the British Government 
in London on the 23d inst. 

Last month 13,568 immigrants arrived at New York. 
For the nine months of the present year the total num- 
ber was 64,963; during the corresponding period of 
1877, there were 69,522. 

The statistics of marine disasters for the 9th month, 
report 85 sailing vessels, 7 English and one Italian 
steamers lost. . 

Some of the members of Senator Saunder’s Committee 
to examine into the advisability of transferring the In- 
dian Bureau to the War Department, have returned 
from an extended trip West, where they have taken 
much testimony from different persons interested in the 
subject. Army officers generally believe the transfer 
would be advantageous to the Indians and the Govern- 
ment; but they do not desire the increased respon- 
sibility. Nearly all citizens of the West, especially on 
the Pacific slope, favor the transfer. The Indians were 
mostly opposed to the change, preferring to remain 
under control of the Indian Department. The Winne- 
bagoes, and Indians in California, desire to become 
citizens. It is understood the committee will not be 
prepared to come to a decision till after additional tes- 
timony is taken in Washington. 

A frightful accident occurred on the Reading Rail- 
road, at Mahanoy City, on the 16th, by the explosion 
of a special engine standing in front of the station. The 


exploded ; the engineer, a man standing in the door of 
the station house, and four boys who were near the en- 
gine, were killed ; several ethers were injured, and con- 
siderable property destroyed. 

There were 284 deaths in this city during the past 
week. Of these 44 were from consumption ; diphtheria 
9; scarlet fever 15; typhoid fever 7; disease of the 
heart 10; old age 18. 

Markets, &e.—Gold 100}. U.S. sixes, 1881, coupon 
and registered, 109}; 5’s, 1881, 106; new 4} per cents 
registered, 103}; do. coupons, 104{; 4 per cents, 1005. 

Cotton was in demand, and steady at 93 a 9} cts. per 
pound, 

Flour.—Extra, $4.25 a $4.75; patent and other high 
grades, $5.50 a $7.50. Rye flour, $2.75 a $3. 

Grain.— Wheat, red, $1.02 a $1.04; amber, $1.04 a 
$1.06 ; white, $1.06 a $1.08. Rye, 57 a 58 cts. Corn, 
38 a 44 cts. Oats, choice white, 28 a 33 cts.; mixed, 
27 a 28 cts. 

Seeds.—Clover, 5} a 6} cts. per Ib.; flaxseed, $1.30 
per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts., per 100 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 60 cts. 
100 pounds. 

Beef cattle are dull, and sell at 5 a 5} ets. for extra; 
4} a 4} cts. for fair to good ; and 3} a 4 cts. for common. 
Sheep, 3 a 4§ cts. per pound gross as to quality. Hogs, 
4 a 4} cts. per pound, as to condition. 

ForeIGNn.—Part of the city of Norwich is reported to 
have been inundated by a rise in the river Winsum. 
Two of its most densely populated districts are several 
feet under water. 


Straw, 65 a 75 cts. per 


The Furness Iron and Steel Company, at Barrow-in- 
Furness, have determined to close their iron mines, in 
consequence of the depression of the iron trade. This 
will throw 2000 men out of employment. 

It is estimated that in consequence of the stoppages 
of machinery at Burnley, the amount paid in wages is 
one-third less than before the strike. 

The continued depression of business has caused some 
heavy failures among the chemical works at New Castle, 

England and Germany have agreed that after the first 
of the year 1879, telegrams between any points in the 
two countries will cost three pfennings (about seven 
cents) per word, without restriction to the minimum 
number of words. The Dutch and Belgian State lines 
have agreed to prorate on this basis. 

The Marquis of Lorne, the new Governor-General 
for Canada, and the Princess Louise, sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 15th inst. for Halifax. Great preparations 
are being made for their reception. 

Emperor William, replying to an address presented 
by a deputation of the Town Council of Wisbaden, said 
he hoped soon to resume the Government. He trusted 
that Germany’s stand against criminal tendencies would 
be imitated by other States. “The peril,” he said, “ ig 
common, and so ought to be the defence.” 

Premier Tisza, speaking in the Diet on the 15th, de- 
clared that the policy of Austria-Hungary was to pre- 
vent Turkey from becoming a prey to Russia. He 
expressed a firm hope that the Berlin treaty would be 
punctually observed. 

The Russo-Turkish war has added 70,000,000 roubles 
(upwards of $50,000,000) to the annual interest on the 
Russian debt, and inflated the currency by 500,000,000 
roubles. : 

A dispatch from Erzeroum declares that the Russian 
army in the new Asiatic provinces of Russia, has again 
been placed on a war footing. 

A dispatch from Pesth, says, there have been serious 
floods in the river Save, attended by considerable loss 
of life, and an immense destruction of military stores, 

There have been violent storms throughout Central 
Italy, and the damage caused by them is almost un- 
paralleled. Travel on all the railways between Rome 
and the north is interrupted. The Tiber overflowed 
its banks, and the lower part of the city of Rome was 
inundated. 

As King Humbert was entering Naples, on the 17th, 
an attempt was made to assassinate him. The would 
be assassin is a young man, says he belongs to no so- 
ciety, but being poor, nourished hatred toward the king. 
The king received only a slight scratch. 

The Macedonian insurrection is said to be daily in- 
creasing in dimensions, and spreading towards Epirus 
and Thessaly. The insurgents are divided into four 
bodies variously located. For many, it is stated, the 
political trouble is a mere pretext for robbery and 


A new map of Cyprus, published by one of the most 
eminent British geographers, says that the average tem- 
perature of the island is 52.8 degrees centigrade in 2nd 
month, and 82 degrees in the 8th. 

City of Mexico advices of the 4th say, that the fall of 
silver has caused business depression. Exchange on 
New York is 22 per cent. premium, on London 39 
pence, and on Madrid 25 per cent. premium, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hau, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 

Drep, at his residence in Allowaystown, Salem Co., 
New Jersey, on the 13th of 10th mo. 1878, W1L11AM 
F. Reeve, in the 77th year of his age, a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends 

——, at his residence in Westbranch, Cedar county, 
Towa, on the 16th of 10th mo. 1878, JAmEs PENROSE, 
in the 37th year of his age, a beloved member of 
Hickory Grove Monthly and West Cedar Particular 
Meeting of Friends. During his last sickness, which 
was of long duration, he was preserved in a calm and 
composed frame of mind; often praying for strength to 
bear the pain, and at other times asking to be released, 
saying, “hot my will but thine, O Lord be done.” His 


Four or five miles of streets are sub-|close waS quiet and peaceful; leaving his family and 


merged, and the basements of factories, warehouses, | friends the consoling belief that a crown of everlasting 
granaries and dwellings along the course of the river|joy awaited him. 


are flooded. From three to four thousand dwellings 
have been rendered uninhabitable. The flood has been 
caused by a fortnight’s continuous rain. 


superintendent was in the office at the time the boiler;plunder. The Porte has sent a large force to subdue 
insurrection, 
| 


~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





